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ThE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialiam of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Se Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in tivir relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money aad without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contribations of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that che idea of a FREE DALLY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
complement aad cousumi tion of Free Schools, Free Charches, 
and Free Benevolent Sovieties, will geadually become known, 
ani de appreciated waoag all spiritually minded religionists, 
and thas thus the Cire dar, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will dea to itself a voluateer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for iastanc, than that which surrouuds the Bible Society, and 
endows it anaually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy sabscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
retura us a copy with his asme and residence written upon it, 
aol the simple order, ‘* Discontinue » 

THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
wankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more vifective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal initsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Th Oneida Comanity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Now house’s 


SUPERIOR STSEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm- Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL FREES, GRAPE VINES, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groon & Presorvea 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 

ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADOLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 

THE ONEID 1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, 

will receive ao attention. 
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Dublications. 
TUE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Saivation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
€onclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wishto anderstand Bra.e Commenism—its constitu- 
tional basis, aud prospects of suceess—should acquaint them- 
telves with the contents of thi« book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community anlits branches; presenting. 
in connection with t! neir i ifistory, ssummary view 
oftheir Keligiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


FS" Past Voluines of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
may be sent by mai! to all parts of the country. 








The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Ifeaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 
Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 
We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 
Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 
Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY; 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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A sketch of the morality of the gospel, 
drawn by the apostle Paul, we have in 
the epistle to the Romans, from chap. 
12: 1, to chap. 15: 7, inclusive. It will 
be profitable to examine the chapters 
referred to, and compare the morality 
thete described, with that of modern 
churches, 

1, The apostle having in the former 
part of his epistle set forth the chief doc- 
trines of the gospel, such as the general 
depravity of man, the atonement, justifi- 
cation by faith, deliverance from sin by 
the law of the spirit of life, &c., proceeds 
in the beginning of the 12th chapter to 
make a practical application of those 
doctrines, and to develop the morality 
which naturally results from the heart- 
reception of them. But before he comes 
to point out the particular items of his 
morality, he urges upon the believers, 
with earnest entreaty, the necessity and 
reasonableness of their performing a com- 
prehensive and permanent act of self-de- 
nial, by surrendering themselves a living 
sacrifice toGod. ‘I beseech you there- 
fore brethren,” he writes, “‘ by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service. And be 
not conformed to this world : but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” (Chap. 12: 1,2.) We see here 
recommended a kind of self-denial far 
different from the external rites of phari- 
saical legality, as well as from the pen- 
ances and bodily inflictions of monkish 
superstition. For whereas these rites 
and penances are performed with the 
view of atoning for past offenses, or of 
meriting heaven, or purchasing the favor 
of God, by mere outward works, while 
the heart is still subject to sin—the self- 
denial which Paul enjoins is radical and 
total. It is the entire surrender of self, 
or the will of the flesh, and the offering 
of all our powers a hearty and reasonable 
sacrifice to the will of God. He who 
truly makes this comprehensive offering, 
will find occasions enough for specific 
acts of self-denial, without having recourse 
to bodily austerities, which have no power 
to transform or renew the mind. 

2. After this preliminary exhortation, 
the apostle brings to view THE UNITY OF 
BELIEVERS as members of one body in 
Christ, as the basis and guiding princi- 
ple of all the specific morality which he 
afterwards inculcates. He enjoins upon 
every man “not to think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think”—not to 
aspire toa place in the body for which 
he is not fitted : “ for as we have many 
members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office ; so we, 
many, are one body in Christ, and every | 
one members one of anothcr.” ( Ver. 4, ' 


5.) Onthis principle he exhorts each | 
to the diligent performance of his ap-| 
propriate work, according to the particu-' 





being | 


lar position which belongs to him in the 
body. 

3. That which Paul insists on most of 
all, and which naturally grows out of the 
radical principle of unity, is Love. “ Let 
love be without dissimulation...... 
Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love.” (Vs.9,10 ) In- 
deed all the specifications which follow 
may be considered as only describing the 
branches of love. For after enjoining 
various particular duties, as diligence, 
rejoicing in hope, patience, prayer, alms- 
giving, hospitality, meekness, peaceable- 
ness, and submission to rulers, he con- 
cludes this class of his exhortations by 
saying, “Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another : for he that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the law.” Then, men- 
tioning several precepts of the decalogue, 
he adds, “ And if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehen- 
ded in this saying, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” (See chap. 
12: 10, 21, and 13: 1, 10.) 

4. In the 14th chapter Paul proceeds 
to instruct the church at Rome with 
reference to their practice toward those 
who were weak in the faith ; and par- 
ticularly in regard to scruples about 
meats and drinks, and the observance 
of days. “ Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions. For one believeth that he may 
eat all things: another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not ; and let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that 
eateth ; for God hath received him. 
..... One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. . For the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. For he that in these 
things serveth Christ, is acceptable to 
God and approved of men. Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another.” Here again we see that 
LOVE—UNITY OF spIRIT—is the founda- 
tion of the apostle’s precepts ; and that 
the self-denial which he recommends in 
particular things, is not something that 
he regards as valuable for its own sake ; 
some outward observance which is merit- 
orious in itself, or which is to be imposed 
on the conscience as a law—but consists 
in acts of condescension for the sake of 
the feeble of the flock—in foregoing an 
indulgence in such things as, though 
they may be innocent in themselves, may 
cause a weak brother to offend or to stum- 
ble. This self-denial is the proper fruit 
of that charity which beareth all things, 
and which “seeketh not her own” but 
prefers the edification of the whole body 
of Ghrist in love. 

But while the apostle thus inculcates 
condescension toward the weak, for love’s 
isake, let it be remembered that as to his 
‘own judgment of the truth in this mat- 
ter, he maintains the liberal side of the 
question ; and that he frankly avows his 
own freedom from scruples as to meats 
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and drinks, the observance of holy days, 
&c “1 know,” says he, “andam persua- 
ded by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself; but to him 
that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean, ....... All 
things indeed are pure ; but it is evil for 
that man who eateth with offense.” From 
all this it is manifest that Paul’s stand- 
ard of morality differed much from that 
of the churches of the present day. He 
makes righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, the main things in the 
kingdom ot Christ—the grouad of accep- 
tance with God and of approval by men— 
reckoning the observance of days, and 
abstaining from particular meate and 
drinks, or the contrary practice, as things 
indifferent or of no account ; whereas the 
modern churches make keeping the Sab- 
bath, and external ordinances, matters 
of paramount importance—a test of 
Christian character—and their non-ob- 
servance an occasion of church discipline 
and perhaps of excommunication. 

It should also be remembered that the 
sword of truth which Paul wielded, has 
two edges ; one cuts against selfish, un- 
charitable’ liberty; the other against 
harsh-judging, bondage-bringing legality. 
While, on the one hand, he enjoins con- 
descension and a tender regard for the 
scruples of the weak, on the other we 
find that in different circumstances, and 
with reference to a different class of per- 
sons, he calls on believers boldly to assert 
their liberty in Christ, and to let no man 
judge them in regard to meats and drinks 
or sabbath days. (See the 2d chap. of 
Colossians.) It may be here further re- 
marked, that in enumerating the things 
to be practised or shunned by Christians, 
the apostle does not forbid amusements. 
In this too he differs much from most 
modern religionists. It is true he exhorts 
believers te “ cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and to put on the armor of light ;” 
that he would have them “ walk honestly 
as in the day ; not in rioting and drunk- 
eness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying.” And as the 
antidote and opposite of all such things, 
he adds, “‘ But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.” But no 
amusements which are consistent with 
this exhortation are prohibited. 

5. We notice one other point of differ- 
ence between the morality of Paul and 
that of the churches of this age ; viz., 
the disproportionate importance which 
the latter give to stated vocal prayer, 
reading the Bible, &c., as matters of re- 
ligious obligation. The performance of 
these exercises at set times, along with 
aabbath-keeping, they make very prom- 
inent in their public instructions, and in- 
eulcate as the most important part of re- 
ligion. But Paul speaks of prayer in 
the same manner as he does of other 
things which he mentions in connection 
with it, without intimating that any 
greater obligation is attached to this 
than to them. Take for instance the 
following precepts: “ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly 
love ; in honor preferring one another ; 
not slothful in business ; fervent in spir- 

it ; serving the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tribulation ; continuing in- 
stant in prayer; distributing to the ne- 
oessity of saints ; given to hospitality.” 
According to this doctrine of the apostle, 


for aught that appears to the contrary, 
it is equally as much the Christian’s duty 
to “ rejvice in hope, to be patient in trib- 
ulation, and to distribute to the neces- 
sity of saints,” asx it is to continue in- 
stant in prayer. Yet the duty of rejoic- 
ing is now perhaps but seldom inculcated 
from the pulpit ; and it is well known to 
be no uncommon occurrence to see indi- 
viduals who are members of professed 
Christian churches, who, becoming poor 
and unable to maintain themselves, in- 
stead of having their necessities supplied 
by the churches to which they belong, 
are permitted to become public paupers. 

It is prehaps hardly necessary to say 
that our object is not to depreciate the 
value of prayer—that prayer which is 
“with the spirit and with the under- 
standing”—or to discourage an exercise 
which is so high a privilege to the belie- 
ver. Nor is it our object to find fault 
with the churches for commending prayer. 
What we speak of, and disapprove, is the 
undue proportion of importance which 
they attach to prayer (not inward prayer 
in the spirit, which no Christian can 
neglect), but to vocal prayer at set 
times. It is by no means clear that Paul 
intended this latter, in his precept con- 
cerning prayer, above quoted. And it is 
certain that he does not intend this kind 
when, in another place, he says, “ Pray 
without ceasing ;” for that, though ap- 
plicable to inward prayer, would be, if 
applied to outward, inconsistent with do- 
ing other things. 

But among all the precepts which 
make up Paul’s system of morality, the 
most prominent, as we have before said, 
are those concerning UNITY and BROTHER- 
Ly Lovg. These he urges and repeats in 
different forms in the same discourse. 
And when he would sum up all the re- 
quirements of God’s law, he says they are 
briefly comprehended in this saying, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as_ thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
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Freedom at the Capitol. 





The bill abolishing Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, having passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, has been signed by the President, and 
become a law. This is the announcement of 
an important fact, and of a great event in the 
history of the Government of this country. 
It is the first practical step by the Government 
against Slavery—the first legislative act in 
favor of emancipation since the Revolution. 
The President’s message in favor of emanci- 
pation and the resolutions of Congress in re- 
sponse thereto, preceded it. These were de- 
claratory of a change in the policy of the 
Government—marking the point at which it 
turned from being the servant of Slavery to 
become, fcrevermore, let us trust, the servant 
of Freedom and Humanity. The abolition of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, places a 
practical seal upon this policy. 

The Capitol of the nation henceforth stands 
on Free Soil. The Government of the nation 
has deliberately committed itself in favor of 
Freedom. This is worth more than a great 
victory on the field of battle. It is a victory 
of truth, of right, of civilization, over false- 
hood, wrong and barbarism. It points to the 
renovation of the nation. It is a step forward 
toward that highway whose mile-stones reach 





beyond the stars, and whose farther gates open 
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to eternal day. It indicates that the Spirit of 
the living Godis at work in the nation, and that 
its influence is silently and surely changing the 
spirit of the people, and through them the 
spirit of the Government, and preparing the 
way for the incoming of the rule o1 righteous- 
ness—the Kingdom of Christ. The prepara- 
tion for righteousness is repentance, and the 
fact that the Government is repenting of the 
sin of Slavery, and is making that repentance 
sincere and practical by ‘‘ loosing the bands of 
wickedness, and letting the oppressed go free,” 
is a fact of great value. Our hope for 
this nation, is not ina mere military victory 
of the North over the South—though we trust 
that is to come—but in the regeneration of 
both Government and people by tie Spirit of 
Christ, cleansing them from selfishness and 
sin, bringing in in the place of these, brother- 
hood and love, making the sovereignty of 
Christ and the Primitive Church the central 
thought of all hearts, and the spirit of heaven 
the rule of all action. Not until this is at- 
tained, will the Government be a true govern- 
ment, or the nation a great and noble nation. 
But the drift of things is setting toward this 
grand result—toward the Higher Freedom of 
the Heavenly Kingdom. Breezes from the 
world that was before the morning stars, are 
blowing. The hearts of men feel them, though 
knowing not, perhaps, whence they come, and 
the tide of human movement sets Christward- 
To-day begins the work of repentance for the 
overt sin of Slavery, and in the strictly nationa] 
domain, the iniquity is put away. Let us 
trust that this is a precursor of the greater re- 
pentance from the slavery of all sin—the bon- 
dage of the wicked one. And while thanking 
God for the lower repentance, let us pray for a 
‘* deeper work of grace.” ’ 





Researches in Landscape 
Gardening.—No. 6, 


BY A NON-EXPERT. 





Every landscape, no matter how beautiful 
its colors and outlines may be, must in order 
to be the most pleasing, have some hint or 
suggestion of the presence of human life. We 
hardly need allude to the pleasure we experi 
ence when we find a rude log cabin in or near 
the wooded recesses of a mountain; or when 
we behold the common road threading some 
wild pass in the rocky hills; or when we dis- 
cover a sign of human occupancy in any un- 
familiar wilderness. The landscape painters 
fully understand this source of pleasure, and 
accordingly they never fail to animate in some 
manner their pictures, either by human figures, 
dwellings or ruins. This want of the mind, 
makes a neces. ity for what writers on Land- 
scape Gardening call a recognition of art. 

It is not enough to have created a scene 
that cannot be distinguished from rude and un- 
cultivated nature. The whole sceve should be 
more or less imbued with art, notwithstanding 
we are striving to imitate the artlessness of 
nature. The recognition of art seems to have 
been the animus and sole aim of the ancient 
style of gardening. Indeed this style is pe- 
culiarly well adapted for showing design. The 
most rudimentary taste is at once struck by the 
trim regularity of a well shorn hedge. The 
architecture, hard smooth paths, and soft vel- 
vety lawns of a place in the natural style, af- 
ford all the necessary evidences of art. If in 
addition to high keeping we introduce many 
exotic and other trees not indigenous to our 
locality, the evidences of art will be much 
stronger and more pleasing. 

Music, Architecture, Literature, Landscape 
Gardening, and, in fact, all fine arts have the 
same general principles or methods of present- 
ing the beautiful. If one has really mastcred 
the ideas of an art in its general applications, 
he has mastered all art. ‘Ihe arts more or 
less illustrate each other by interchange of 
terminology. Some people of very good tastes 
may object to the treatment of landscape 
adornment in an abstract manncr. There may 
be men so fortunately endowed as to be a rule 
unto themselves, but most of us have no better 





light than that of the understanding. To tke 
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spots where genius has flown, commor mortals 
have to be led over roads well paved with solid 
principles. 

The principles which the fine arts have in 
common, relate to the production of unity, va- 
riety, and congruity or harmony. 

The mind is so constituted that it requires 
oneness or leading impression in the thing 
which it is called upon to contemplate. It de- 
mands that the parts shall be subordinate to 
the whole. The humau frame is a good illus- 
tration of unity. For it preseuts six different 
parts to our sight; a head,a trunk, and four 
limbs ; nevertheless we always get the im- 
pression of a single object. A house built 
partly of brick and partiy of wood, though 
uniform in every other respect, would be un- 
pleasing from its lack of unity. In Landscape 
Gardening, unity can be secured by giving a 
preponderance to trees of similar forms If 
the planting is so done that every thicket, 
group, single tree, or mass is made to conneot 
with some other mass and seem a part of it, 
unity will be secured to a very considerable 
degree. If the principal roads and walks are 
made widest, it willbe still furthcr strength. 
ened. Unity would be violated, should we in- 
troduce a straight level avenue into the midst 
of a scene where all the lines and surfaces are 
gently curved and undulating. The most 
common example oi the violation of units, is 
the mixture of fruit and ornamental trees in 
thesame grounds. Such jumbles at the same in. 
stant give a confused impression of a fruit gar- 
den and a pleasure ground. 


A work of art may possess great unity, and 
still not be very satisfactory. A landscape, for 
instance, may be planted with a single sort of 
trees ; its unity will be complete, but its power 
of pleasing will be small. Varicty is secured 
by planting trees in all possible groups, forms 
and combinations not geometrical. New scenes 
and objects are made to meet us at every turn. 
If all climes are laid under contribution for 
novel trees, shrubs, and vines, we can create a 
greater variety, in our contemplated landscape, 
As in poetry every metaphor, description, re- 
flection, or episode, may be introduced that is 
naturally suggested, so in the landseape every 
variety, embellishment, and intricacy, may be 
admitted under proper conditions. 

Variety, however, may be pushed to the 
verge of confusion. A park planted with 
trees no two of which are of the same spe- 
cies, will have variety at the expense of uni- 
ty It is evident that there must be some 
principle that sha!l marry unity and variety, 
establish their relation, and set their bounds. 
This is what harmony attempts to do. While 
it admits contrasts of forms and colors, it 
strives to make agreements and to avoid glar- 
ing contradictions. Should we, for example, 
see tho round-headed chestnut standing close 
by the towering Lombardy poplar, we should 
feel that there was a violation of harmony. A 
group composed of trees similar in form, but 
different in color, is an instance where variety 
and a leading impression are both secured.— 
Take another example: suppose we have a 


which are some larches, or spruces. Their 
spiry tops give symmetry and variety to the 
group, while at the same time their forms ar¢ 
partially obscured by the body of the group, 
and we have a pleasing sense of harmony. 
These are very important principles, but 


our limits will allow us to say no more. 
A. B. 





Imperial Nature of Truth. 





A large number of speeches were made in Con- 
gress on the bill abolishing Slavery in the District 
of Columbia, but no remarks which we have read 
struck us more forcibly than she following extract 
from a brief speech by Mr. Riddle of Ohio: 


Mr. Chairman, a great truth is weakened by 
what men call elucidation. [Illustration ob- 
secures it ; logic and argument compromise it; 
and demonstration brings it todoubt. He who 
permits himself to be put on its defensive, is a 
weak man or a coward. 

A great truth is never so strong as when 





left to stand on its simple assertion. The 
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thing right for ever remains right, under all 
possible circumstances and conditions ; in all 
times, placcs, and seasons. Nor.can i: be 
changed at all. Not all power, nor the com 
bination of all power, no matter how em- 

loyed or applied, can change it in the least 

t matters not at all how men call it—though 
the unanimous world conspire to call it ill, and 
tag it out with all vile epithets; though all ob- 
scene mouths make it common, and lewd 
tor gues tous it into sewers, and delicate and 
refined cars may uot hear it—it is nowise 
changed. No matter what ill happens to it; 
though cast out, exiled, bavished, and out- 
lawed, marked and for ever banned, made lep- 
rous with contumely and reproach ; though 

rison-tried, condemned and executed, and its 
Cody, like carrion, cast to vultures, it. still 
lives, is still right ; holds its old place and old 
scepter. Norcan any ma., by any power, 
under any circumstances, for anything, be ab- 
solved from the allegiance he owes it. 

So, too, its great opposite, wrong, must for 
ever be wrong, and not right. No matter, 
though taken from its native t.ell and enthroned 
a crowned king ; though a universe bow to it, 
andcry “ All hail!” thovgh constitutions be 
written to sustain it; though laws be enacted 
in its name, and ermined judges wrench the 
maxims of “ wisdom’s gray father’s”’ for its 
support ; though jurors be sworn by it, and all 
magistrates bound to enforce its decrees ; 
though its name be written in all holy places, 
and graved on all shrines, and its maxims min- 
gied in the rites of holy ministration, and its 
sanctified hands only can bless and curse, join 
and put asunder; though it reign till hoary 
proscription grows up and surrounds it with a 
wall of custom and habit and use, that existed 
“time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary ;”’ still it is wrong, and not 
right. Its reign is a usurpation, its laws 
an outrage, against which rebellion is right- 
eous; and the immunities and privileges which 
it confers are the fruits of robbery, murder, 
and ravishment. 

No man can rightfully do a wrong ; nor can 
one man authorize another to do the wrong ; 
nor can ten, five hundred, or five hundred 
thousand men. No matter with what formality 
or solemnity the power is sought to be con- 
ferred, whether by common consent, or by the 
legislative forms of a state or nation, the power 
of attorney is invalid, and the thir g done pur- 
suant to its scope isacrime. A thousand 

ears of growth cannot change wrong to right. 

he proposition which I am to consider asserts 
@ great truth, broadly and clearly. I will lis- 
ten to no argument against it, nor will I de- 
tract from its force by being put upon its de- 
fense. 

This measure is indeed worthy of an Amer- 
ican Congress. Look through our huge, tumid 
volumes of statutes, and mark on every page 
our everlasting legislation for the material in- 
terests of property, and not a sol'tary enact- 
ment for truth, humanity, and justice. Hvery- 
thing astute and shrewd and sayacious, to fos- 
ter, cherish, and build up the privileges and 
interests of those strong enough, in the ab- 
sence of law, to protect themselves ; and not 
a single section or clause to lift the crushing 
weight of two hundred years of killing oppres- 
sion from the weakest and poorest elements of 
humanity, our subjects though they are. Nay, 
that very poverty and weakness are the sole 
pretexts fer the wrong and oppression. We 
have now before us a bill that proposes di- 
rectly to dethrone and annihilate a hupe, hoary 
wrong, and recall and re-enthrone the banished 
right. 

With me to argue, delaim, or inveigh against 
this measure, iw the idlest waste of the most 
useless breath that indclent trifling can indulge 
in. I turn to the great rules of right, and I 
see that you have razed out the decalogue of 
Omnipotence, and have daubed and smeared 
ever the eternal adamant with the code of sla- 
very; and [ know that it is all a huge lie, 
without semblance or seeming of truth.” 





Late News. 


Capture of Fort Pulaski. 

Dispatches from Gen. Hunter's department an- 
nounce the capture of Fort Pulaski, in the Savan- 
nah River, after a heavy bombardment. Three 
hundred and eighty-three prisoners, forty-seven 
@annon anc large quantities of ammunition were 
eaptured with the fort. The loss in killed and 
wounded was slight on both sides. 

March on Fredericksburg. 

After a march of 20 miles from near Warrenton, 
the forces under Gen. McDowell took possession 
of the suburbs of Fredericksburg. A _ limited 
Rebel force disputed the National advance, and 
having crossed the Rappahannock, the Rebels set 
fire to the bridge, but only temporarily delaying 


; expected. 


this important forward movement was five killed 
and sixteen wounded. 
At Fort Wright. 

Com. Foote and Gen. Pope, since the capture 
of Island No 10, have moved down the river and 
begun operations against Fort Wright. above 
Memphis. The Rebels are said to be strongly 
posted and fortified, and will probably make a 
vigorous reeistance. 

Freedom in Georgia, 

Gen, Hunter sin :e the capture of Fort Pal :ski, 
has issned the following important order. 
Hunter is one of the few Union Generals who do 
not believe in the sacredness of Slavery : 

Headquarters Department of the South, 
Fort Pulaski, Cockspur Island, Ga.. 
Aprill 13, 1862. 

All persons of color lately held to involuntary 
service by enemies of th: United States, in Fort 
Pulaski and on Cockspur Island, Ga., are hereby 
confiscated and declared free, in conformity with 
law. and shall hereafter receive the fruits of their 
own labor. Such of said persons of color as are 
able bodied, and may be required, shail be em- 
ployed in the Quartermaster’s Department, at the 
rates heretofore established by Brig-Gen. T. W. 
Sherman. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. Darid Hunter. 

Chas. G. Halpine, Assistant-Adjutant General. 
At Yorktown. ‘ 

Some sharp fighting has taken place before 
Yorktown in a sortie, in which the Vermont 
Brigade distinguished themsclves for bravery. 
The aftair took place on the 16th. The Union 
Joss was 35 killed 129 wounded. Preparations 
are making on both sides for a great struggle. 
Burning of their Cotton by the Rebels. 

A letter from Washington, N. C., says: 

“The recent crder issued by the rebel authori- 
ties at Richmond, to burn all the cotton, has been 
carried into effect all through these eastern coun- 
ties, and we lear that the whole southern confed- 
eracy is illuminated by the cotton fires from one 
end to the other. Armed bands detailed for this 
duty are riding night and day all throughout this 
S.ate, seizing the cotton from every planter, Un- 
ion and rebels alike, and applying the torch. Our 
route from Newbern to this city was illuminated 
by the cotton fires, and on arriving here we learn 
that rich and poor alike are obliged to deliver up 
this costly material to cotton burners, who are 
authorized to shoot down the first man who re- 
fuses to deliver up his cotton for this purpose.” 

—The repopulation of Virginia in the rear of 
our victorious armies, by settlers from Free States, 
has already begun. Buyers of lands at and in 
the vicinity of Manassas have appeared, but they 
experience a difficulty in purchases. The real 
owners are chiefly Rebels, and are fugitives from 
their possessions. Of course, purchases will not 
be made of any but the owners, and they must 
be loyal to ensure future protection to the trans- 
actions, The result will be, in the absence of 
loyal owners, that strangers will take possession 
in the manner of the squatters of the West, and 
leave to the future the settlement of title, which 
will doubtless be confirmed to the new holders in 
process of time. In this way, and in various 
other ways, the deserted wastes of Eastern Vir. 
zinia will be redccupied by a people who will 
make them blossom as the rose, and who will af- 
ford protection and remunerative employment to 
the laboring colored classes whom the war will 
have emancipated. 

—Theodore Frelinghuysen, long known, as a 
philanthropic and talented citizen of NewJersey, 
and President of Rutger’s College, at New Brune- 
wick, died April 12. 

—The concluding portion of Carlyle’s Life of 
Frederic the Great, is assuming its final shape in 
the printer's hands, and will ere long be issued. 
It will form three volumes instead of two as was 


—The steamship Great Eastern is advertised 
to leave Milford Haven for New York, on the 6th 
of May. 

—The recent election in Western Virginia, so 
far as heard from, is nearly unanimous in favor of 
the new State constitution, and ten to one for 
emancipation. 

—-During the entire session of Congress, peti- 
tions in favor of abolition or emancipation, have 
been constintly flowing into that body, from all 
parts of the North. Hardly a day passes with- 
out one or more being presented. 

—A treaty has recently been negotiated with 
Great Britian for the better suppression of the 
Slave Trade. The Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations recommend its ratification. 

—Mr. Wilson of Mass. has introduced a bill 
into the Senate to amend the Fugitive Slave bill 
of 1850. It modifies that obnoxivns Jaw, and se- 
cures the alleged fugitives a trial by jury, and full 





the advance of the Army. The National loss in 
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An Oneida Journal. 





| Saturday 19.—A letter was read in the evening 
from Mr. L., who left this week for Wallingford, 
He gave an interesting account of his journey. 
In the cars were a number of recruite on their 
way tu the war, who were intoxicated and very 
profane. Am ng the most abandoned of these 
;men wasa youth who deserted the Community 
| two years ago. His down hill course has been 
very rapid since he left, and he has been heard to 
‘scoff at the confession of Christ among the young 
people here, and to represent that they have no 
th ought of religion, and merely stay in the Com- 
munity because the berth is easy and labor light. 
As a member of that class I would repudiate the 
calumny with scorn. Mr. L. called at our old 
Brooklyn residence, which, though much changed, 
is still suggestive of by-gone days. We make the 
fullowing extracts from the letter : 

“ Arrived in Albany at half-past four,visited the 
Legislature in session at the State-House, and 
spent an interesting hour in looking around the 
State Agricultural rooms—which rooms are wel] 
worth a visit from any of our folks that may ever 
have an hour or two of leisure in Albany. It isa 
curious museum, almost or quite equal to Bar- 
num’s, and free to anybody. We took the steam- 
er Isaac Newton for New-York abvut eight o”- 
clock. It was crowded with passengers and 
freight. The only incident of particular interest 
that occurred while on the boat was a great ex- 
citement in the night, occasioned by hunting for 
a lad of about 13, who had left his berth in the 
mght without dressing, and who, after being 
looked for in every nook and corner of the great 
boat, could not be found. The boy had been 
committed to the care of a gentleman passenger 
by his father at Albany, and this gentleman felt 
distressed enough when at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after a search of half the night, his charge had 
not been found. He was given up for drowned ; 
but at broad daylight he was found in the unoc- 
cupied berth next to the one that belonged to 
him. He had left his berth once, and on coming 
back had by mistake crawled into the wrong one, 
where he had slept soundly while the anxious 
search was going on. 

“ We arrived safely at New-York about seven 
o’clock Tuesday morning, and after committing 
our baggage to the care of an expressman, with 
instructions to carry it to the Bridgeport boat, 
we strolled up toward Broadway, into the Tri- 
bune printing-room, down Wall street, across 
Wall St. ferry to Brooklyr Hights—thence to 
43 Wiliow Place, knocked, and were kindly invi- 
ted in by a young lady. I informed her that I 
had formerly lived there, and was interested to 
look around on the score of old acquaintance. 
She made us entirely free, and conducted us per- 
sonally to as many rooms as we cared to see. 
There is no vestige remaining of our printing- 
office, only the yard as it appeared before we 
built it. The rooms of the house are well if not 
elegantly furnished, and the large dining-room 
was divided up again into its original number of 
rooms. Our guide was quite interested to learn 
the history of a certain scar on the wall between 
the front parlors of Nos. 41 and 43. Though the 
wall was as nicely finished and frescoed as the 
parts adjacent, there were still the outlines of the 
door cut through by the former occupants, which 
she said had always beena little mystery to her. 
Well, to cut this matter short, the interest be- 
tween our fair cicerone and ourselves seemed to 
be increasing the lounger we stayed, but as our 
time was limited we were under a necessity of 
abruptly breaking the acquaintance. There was 
certainly a charm in this incident to me—the 
call there, the pleasant zeception, past associa- 
tions, &c., all combined. To gratify the boys, 
we went next into the glass factory for fifteen 
minutes. They were making kerosene lamp 
chimneys. Next across South Ferry, through 
the Battery, up Broadway, and into Barnum’s, 
where we stayed an hour and ahalf seeing worder- 
ful things, and then wended our way down Ful- 
ton St., and through Fulton market to Peck Slip 
where we found our baggage had safely arrived 
before us, and had been put on board the boat 
for Bridgeport. A pleasant ride of several hours 
on the sound—seeing thousands of wild ducks 
within gun-shot in the water on either side of the 
boat—arriving at Bridgeport at five P. M. 
Took the cars for New Haven and Wallingford a 
quarter to six, arriving at the depot of the lat- 
ter place at seven P. M.” 

Our bag business has increased very much of 
lace, and for several days bees have been held in 
the parlor nearly all day. The regular afternoon 
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hour. Mr. N.’s room frequently contains a busy 
group engaged in braiding a new kind of handles, 
the method for braiding which Mr. N. stadied 
out from a sample obtained in New-York, and 
with various inventions of his own, they are now 
made with facility and esse. His room is in the 
second story of the tower, and by passing through 
a small entry you may open a door which will 
usher you into the upper sitting-room. This sit- 
ting-room is a very pleasant apartment, being high 
and airy, and lighted by large, lofty windows, 
draped with curtains of green dacnask. The walle 
and floor are bare yet; though a carpet is in read- 
iness for use a8 soon as the plastering and fresco- 
ing of the Hall are completed. Around this 
room cluster a number of bedrooms, and in the 
third story sleeping apartments open upon a cor- 
ridor which overlooks the sitting room. At pree- 
ent the scene in view from the windows of the 
house is, althongh interesting, rather myatifying 
to us who do not understand Landscape Garden- 
ing. Innumerable stakes are driven into the 
ground here and there in what seems a perfectly 
distracted manner, but probably are very intelli- 
gible landmarks to those who are designing the 
future artistic arrangement of our gardens and 
lawns; although upon making an inquiry of one 
of those gentlemen we received the reply that he 
had a “ confused idea of what the result would 
be.” At present in our ignorance we are inclined 
to think them rather radical. We cannot sup- 
press a feeling of regret to see the beautiful hedges 
torn down, and two cherry trecs whose low bend- 
ing boughs used to hang full of bright red cher 
ries, beautiful and tempting to look at, but the 
sharpest acid to the taste, torn up and thrown 
away. Then the grape arbor, and the two rows 
of grape trellises, and Inst, though not least, the 
great onion bed which has held undisputed right 
heretofore to an acre or more of ground in our 
old garden. It was pitiful to see the grape vines 
which have yielded us for 60 long such delicious 
fruit, and the hedges which had become like 
friends—as the “ old oaken bucket’””—consigned so 
unmercifully to the flames. We shall never 
again sit in that grape arbor, whose spreading 
vines afforded a cool, pleasant shelter from the 
Sun on sultry summer days. Perhaps in the fu- 
ture while reverting in memory to by-gune days, 
we may join in Longfellow’s plaintive murmur in 
thinking of an old town dear to his youth: 

‘*T can see the busy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deeritg’s woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods.” 

A lecture delivered by a yvung man this 
evening upon “ Dioptrics,’ which was well at- 
tended and pronounced entertaining. 

Tuesday, 22.—The Bag department, with all 
its bag and baggage, was transported to the New 
House to-day. 

Several evenings since, the subject of our meet- 
ings was up for discussion. We have one or 
more peraons here nearly all the while, who do 
not exactly belong to the Community, and are 
yet not mere casual! visitors, people who spend a 
few days or weeks to try our manner of living in 
tho expectation of joining at some future time. 
Our meetings have always been open to them, 
and their presence is sometimes embarrassing. 
It is considered i:nportant that in order to keep 
ourselves pure from the spirit of the world, and 
open to the spirit and teachings of the Primitive 
Charch, we must be able to have free and unem™ 
barrassed family meetings. It was therefore de- 
cided that we reserve Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings to ourselves, and all our visitors 
to come in other evenings—the days on which 
we have music. 

Wednesday, 23.—We know that the weather 
is an inexhaustible topic, but we would not say 
anything about it if it were not su very peculiar, 
Last week the weather was very wari, and tke 
heat was even oppressive on Friday, when the 
mercury stvod at 80 degrees in the shade: and 
but a night passes when we awake to find onr- 
selves in the atmosphere of a frosty November 
morning. ‘esterday was a genuine April day of 
smiles and tears. I[t was like watching the face 
of an infant, who, after crying heartily. is sudden- 
ly pleased and bursts into a merry iaugh, with 
the tears still glistening on its cheeks. So, yes- 
terday, the clouds gathered and darkened, aud 
the rain fell with some violence, then the sun 
burst forth, scattering away the clouds, and shed- 
ding its goiden light over the landscape, making 
the rain-drops glitter and sparkle like diamonds 
beneath its laughing radiance. This morning is 
chilly, and there is some prospect of snow. By- 








opportunity to prove their freedom. 





bag-bee has been lengthened cut half an 
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flies and mosquitoes so early this year? The 
flies came as early as February, and have even 
been annoying in some rooms. Our Wallingford 
journalist says, ‘I should perhaps mention among 
the other noticables that we have a superabun- 
dance of mosquitoes. i have aimed blows at two 
since commencing this sentence, one of which was 
fatal. Where do they come from? They could 
not have hatched so early, and naturalists say 
they may be frozen up in ice without injury.” 





an Incident. 





There is nothing I enjoy more, than to occa- 
sionally have a frolic with the babies or little ones 
at the children’s house, a class between the ages 
of two and four. Their little innocent voices— 
and baby lisping, always reward me for the time 
I spend with them. They are full of wonder and 
admiration for all the good they see around them. 
[ no longer wonder that Jesus said, ‘Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” for 
their hearts are receptive to truth, and free from 
worldly wisdom. 

The other evening I called ina few moments; 
and little Edith wanted to sitin my lap. And 
as I held her, she told me of her many little 
plays, and the events most interesting to her, 
and then requested me to tell her a story. I be- 
gan the story of “Little Red Riding-hood,” but 
before I had finished it, she requesied me to tell 
her “of the little baby in the manger.” I was 
quite astonished, but did as she wished, But as 
I proceeded, and told her of the naughty men 
who crucified him, she interrupted me with, 
® they can’t kill him now, ’cause he's in my heart 
all the time.” She said it innocently, but it 
shewed me that young as she was, she understood 
the confession of Christ. I felt well paid for that 
baby gossip. Harrier. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Providences of God in the War. 





Davenport, Iowa, Apr. 13, 1862. 

Dear Bro. P.:—Several events have occurred 
lately in the affairs of the nation which are of 60 
remarkable a character, that it seems to me they 
cannot be regarded by thinking men as any- 
thing less than direct providerces of God, in favor 
of the northern interests, in the great conflict 
now raging between the North and the South; 
and I think they should receive more attention 
from the press than they have received thus far. 
The events that now I have in mind as instan- 
ces, of this providence of God in behalf of the 
North, are these: ‘The arrival of the Monitor, at 
80 opportune a moment, in the great Naval bat- 
tle in Hampton Roads; the wonderful escape of 
of Com. Foote’s gun-boats from injury, while run- 
ning the gauntlet of the Rebel Batteries, at Island 
No. 10; and the heavy fal! of rain which caused 
two day’s delay in the attack of the rebel army, 
upon the national forces at Pittsburgh Landing. 
In the case of the Monitor, there is no telling 
what might have happened, had she not ar- 
rived thus seasonally, and been able to check the 
awful work of destruction, which the Rebel iron- 
clad Steamer, Merrimac, had inaugurated so suc- 
cessfully, and was preparing to follow up so vig- 
orously. The nationa! heart ought to beat with 
one pulse of gratitude, for so fortunate a circum- 
stance, and the cunsequent averting of untold ca- 
lamities. In the case of the gunboats running 
the Rebel batteries, there is no question that 
it was one of the principal means by which this 
splendid triumph was won with so little cost! 
Furthermore, there can be but little doubt that 
it was the delay in the attack on Grant's army: 
by the Rebel forces at Pittsburgh Landing, that 
saved it from utter destruction or capture. The 
delay enabled Buel’s army to arrive in season to 
turn the tide of battle in favor of the Union for- 
ces. So faras known now at this distance, the 
Rebels were victorious the first day; but the sea- 
sonable arrival of 40,000 fresh troops of Buel’s, 
more or Jess, put anew phase upon the affair, and 
changed the victory wa defeat. This was so re- 
markable, that it is noticed and talked about by 
even tavern loungers, and profane men; and I 
capnot but believe that more than one sincere 
heart, will go out in earnest thankfulness to God 
for so manifest a token of “ his goodness to this 
people.” 

It struck me when I read the President’s pro- 
clamation, calling on the public in their respect- 
ive houses of worship to render thanks to God 
for his blessing on the national forces, in their 
recent victories, that it was not a mere formal 
affair, as ie usual in such cases, but a spontaneous 





and earnest recognition of God's good provi- 
dence. 

This proclamation is of a somewhat similar 
character to the remarkable thanksgiving pro- 
clamation of Goy. Andrew of Mass., published 
ip the last volume of the Circular. It does my 
heart good to see such recognit:on of God s con- 
trol of human affairs, by the magnates of the 
earth; and I trust the time is speedily coming, 
when it will be the abiding attitude of heart of 
all, high and low, te recognize God’s hand in all 
affairs, whether'great or small. 


Yours very truly, aA. W.C. 





Save the Country! 





What is acountry? Not the soil, 
The ripening grain, the waving trees ; 
Not flags of commerce on the seas ; 
Nor wealth, nor arts that time can spoil ; 
Its strength is.not in things like these ; 
Nor laws, nor institutions: then, 
What makes a State, a country? Men. 


And what makes men? Not blood and bone, 
Fiber and sinew, with the gain 
Of reason, o’er a brute, in brain, 

Or what as love, joy, hope are known; 
A demon might to such attain ; 

But, beings whose true, God like souls 

A pure, high principle controls. 


What saves a country? Not the pride 

Of gold, or seience, mind or art; 

Not statesmen’s wisdom, nor the part 
That fleets and armies act beside ; 

Nor laws from whence no virtues start 
To raise the weak, maintain the true, 
And every form of wrong subdue. 


What saves a country? How or where 

Lies the high power to raise a State 

That totters ‘neath oppression’s weight ? 
The help is men, the weapon, prayer,— 

The sword of stronger strength than fate— 
With /ives that pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come!” 
And stand for this, or martyrdom. 


When is a country saved’? When men 

As brothers stand, as brothers fall ; 

When slave or master none may call ; 
When freemen and not tyrants reign, 

And God is throned above them all: 
When men assert the right to be, 
The State is safe, the people free. 

— Spring field Republican. 





Rejoicing of the Freedmen. 





A correpondent of the Tribune gives the fol- 
lowing description of the negroes in Washington, 
at the prospect of freedom, the Sunday previ- 
ous to the signing of the Emancipation bill by the 
President : 


Tn anticipation of the liberty-day that seems so 
near to them, the slaves all over the city, and the 
free negroes, who areconnected with them by the 
ties of kindred and sympathy, are dressed in their 
best to-day (many of them in their seedy best, to 
be sure), and are assembled to celebrate this Sab- 
bath as a day of praise and thanksgiving. I have 
talked with several “ candidates” this evening, 
from whom I gather that this “ Thanksgiving 
Tay” has been kept joyously in nearlyall of their 
seventeen churches. There seems to have been 
preconcert among them, and the afternoon was 
devoted to love-feasts. 

[ attended the Bethel Church, near the Capi- 
tol, this morning. The black clergyman preached 
avery good sermon from the text, “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” to an audience of 
200 or 300 of his own people. 

He spoke of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from bondage: and by a natu- 
ral transition, referred to the cundition of the 
slaves in America, especially in this District. He 
thanked the Lord most fervently that he had 
been permitted to live to see this day; 43 years 
ago he was tarred and feathered in Washington be- 
cause he would preach the Lord Jesus as he un- 
derstood it; “ but now,” shouted the sable speak- 
er, ‘‘let Ethiopia lift up her hands to God, for 
a great good is coming out of this war !—a good 
for me. for us, and for our people whom every 
nation has set its heel upon!” His audience was 
boisterously joyous, from the beginning to the 
end of the discourse. Of course, the expressions 
and demonstrations were extravagant—true to the 
quick fancy and fervent hearts of the race. Some 
rubbed their hams in glee, some laughed cut- 
right, some leaped up in the air or twisted them- 
selves into grotesque attitudes, as if their joy was 
too intense to be entertained at a staid perpendicu. 
lar; many shouted “Glory to God!” “Hallelujah !” 
“ Amen!” “The bless:d day has come!” &c. ; while 
nearly all were in tears. When the speaker thanked 
the Lord that the slaves were to be free, the jubilee 
became utterly indescribable. What a Babel of 
triumphant voices! An old “aunt,” off in the right 
hand upper corner, shouted and wept persistently. 
Probably she had a reason for it, L thought— 
perhaps two or three of them, helpless, and in 
the hands of the kidnappers. “ Glory to God!” 
said the preacher solemnly and slowly. ‘“ Glory 
to Lovejoy !’’ yel:ed a voice at the right that be- 
longed te a strungly-built mulatto. “ No,” com- 





manded the speaker instan‘ly, “J tell you glory 
to God !” for he seemed determined from the 
first word that God should have the undivided 
praise, refusing to give a moiety to the President 
or Congress. A pair of bands clenched spasmodi- 
cally the top of the seat in which I was sitting 
I looked back and the man was hocping up and 
do vn, a8 1f he had just caught a glimpse of hea- 
ven, and presently interrupted che speaker by try- 
ing to sing, “I am bound for che land of Canaan.” 
His face bore a deep scar across the nose, and 
tears were streaming from the | ng furrows of his 
cheeks. He had seen 30 years, perhaps, and the 
light grey rags that he gathered about him told 
me that he had “ come out of the house of bond 
age.” Most of the hearers were partly white; 
many were mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons—and 
one or two women | imagined, would attract at- 
tention for their guod luoks, in Broadway. But 
what a day of sunshine it was to the stricken 


suuls! They seemed to think little of the kid- 
napper; they were full of hope, and looked 
ahead. Such a chorus of exultation I never 


heard before ; such joyful gestures I never be- 
held—it was a spectacle for men and angels. 





Teaching the Freedmen at 
Washington. 





The following is a letter from an eminent cler- 
gyman now laboring among the contrabands and 
other blacks at the capital : 

° Wasuincron, March 17, 1862. 


Dear——: Last Friday I called on Commodore 
Dahlgren, who is in command of the Navy Yard, 
with a letter from Rev. Dr. John C. Smith 
( whose hospitality I have enjoyed since reaching 
the city), requesting “a pass to :he Navy Yard 
to teach and do good to the contrabands” He 
gave me and my work the most cordial welcome, 
and referred me to Lieutenant Parker, who would 
aid me in carrying out my wishes. He kindly 
offered to have the chapel lighted, and all the 
contrabands notified to meet me at 74 Pp. M.— 
I visited the women at their rooms, and they 
expressed a strong desire to meet me and learn to 
read. ‘The men I was not able to see. 

At the appointed hour I found the contrabands 
assembled in the chapel, and Captain Morris with 
them, who remained and witnessed with great 
interest my service with them, to the close. I 
placed before them ‘ Lesson I.” of the tablet 
accompanying the “ Bible Reader,’’ which is as 
follows: 


God earth created in 
beginning and the God 
heaven in the beginning and 
created heaven. 


I then asked them if they would know the pic- 
ture of a horse, dog or cat if they should see it, 
and they said yes. I then told them these were 
printed words, the words that they were using 
every day. I then pointed out the word “ God,’ 
and they repeated it after me several times. [| 
then pvinted out “earth,” “created,” “and,” 
&c., andasked them if they looked like “ God.” 
They at once said no. I then pointed out the 
other word “ God,” and asked them what that 
was. They all said’ God.” I then said, “‘ Are 
you sure? look carefully.” They said “ lt looks 
exactly like it.” [ said *‘ Yes—that is the same; 
it is the name of the God tbat made you, and you 
will always know it hereafter, as surely as you 
would know the picture of a horse or cow.” 

In this manner I proceeded with each word in 
the lessun, until they could name it as soon as I 
placed my pointer on it. The following line com- 
pletes the first lesson: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” I pointed 
out each word in order, commencing with the 
last, and went over it a few times in this way. 
I then said ‘‘ This is the first verse in the Bible, 
and you can read it.” Ithen pointed out each 
word in order, and they read “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” It 
would be difficult to say which was most excited 
and delighted, teacher or scholars. The whole 
time occupied upon the lesson was little if any 
over haif an hour. 

On Sunday at half past 11 a. M., according to 
arrangement, previously made with the pastor, I 
occupied the time usually devoted to the sermon 
at the Bethel (colored) Church in South Capitol 
street. I requested the entire congregation to 
take seats immediately in front of the pulpit, so 
that they could see the large card, and in about 
the same time that I occupied with the contra- 
bands at the Navy Yard, I taught the most of 
them the same lessen. I particularly requested 
al] the old women to take the seats nearest to the 
pulpit, assuring them that I thought I could teach 
any and all of them to read the blessed word of 
God. 

When I had finished the lesson, I said to them 
“ Less than an hour ago you did not know a word 
of the language you have always spoken; now 
you can read the first verse in the Bible.” No 
language can describe their gratification. One 
old ‘‘ auntie,” such as [ have seen on hundreds of 
plantations, with her face all aglow with kindness 
of heart and love to God wept tears of joy, and 
praised God aloud that she could read any por- 
tion of that Bible that had so long been the source 
of her highest joys. 

At3 p.m. I met the contrabands at the Navy 
Yard, and taught them the second lesson of the 
tablet, which is the secund verse of Genesis. 

At 5 p.m. [inet the contrabands at Capitol 
Hill, more than fifty in number, and taught them 
the first lesson as above described. Only three 
in the company had learned to read. At all these 
places they were delighted with my instructions, 





and expressed the strongest desire for their con- 
tinuance. that they might learn to read. 

I need hardly say that the work appears more 
hopeful and practicable than I had supposed. 





A Praying Commander. 





Com. Foote, commander of the gun and 
mortar boats on the western rivers, is quite a 
remarkable character, and apparently belougs 
to the Cromwellian order of soldiers. He can 
pray as well as fight, and preach as well as 
storm a fortification. Sometime since, while 
at Cairo, a few days after capturing Fort 
Henry we believe, a chaplain being absent, 
Com. Foote conducted the services and 
preached a practical and earnest sermon to the 
seldiers. A newspaper correspondent writing 
from Island No. 10, previous to its captnre, 
thus describes a Sabbath scene on board the 
fleet : 

The commander piped all bands on the fleet 
to prayers, presenting a scene as magnificent 
as it was peculiar. The decks of the trans- 
ports and unengaged gunboats were crowded 
with hardy soldiers and sailors, uncovered and 
reverently listening to the services, while the 
deep boom of the heavy guns of the Mound 
City, and the occasional roar of one of the 
great mortars, hurling death to the distant en- 
emy, possessed a sort of strange consonance 
with the scene. The services were concluded 
by singing, in which a thousand voices joined, 
to the good old tune of ‘ Sentinel,” the well 
known hymn— 

O! watch and fight and pray ; 
The battle ne’er give o’er ; 

Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore. 


Ne’er think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down ; 

Thy arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown. 


Fight on, my soul till death 
Shall bring thee to thy God ; 

He’ll take thee at thy parting breath, 
To His divine abode. 


The correspondent adds that the effect of 
Com. Foote’s religion on the jack tars of his 
command is remarkable. ‘“ With the prover- 
bial superstition of sailors, the idea that Provi- 
dence is arrayed on the side of their leader has 
taken firm possession of their minds. Reason, 
philosophy, common sense, would all be thrown 
away in an endeavor to shake their faith.— 
Whether the Commodore decides to make the 
assault with one boat or the whole fleet, wheth- 
er the end be soon or late, of the final result 
they have no doubt. Of the number who may 
oe killed and wounded in a desperate attack, 
they are open to reason; but as to the certain 
ultimate success of their leader, their supersti- 
tion is as immovable as a rock; and this, toa, 
in men whose every other sentence contains an 
oath, and who have the least possible idea of 
real piety.” 

SST ea eee ee 

Strorppep WornryinG anD Broan To Lavcu.—A 
clerical friend, at a celebrated watering place, 
met a lady who seemed hovering on the brink of 
the grave. Her cheeks were hollow and wan, 
her manner listless, her siep languid, and her 
brow wore the severe contraction so indicative 
both of mental and physical suffering, so that 
she was to all observers an object of sincerest 
pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this same 
lady, but so bright, and fresh. and youthful, so 
full of healthful buoyancy, and so joyous in ex- 
pression, that he questioned himself if he had not 
deceived himself with regard to identity. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “ that I se: before me 
Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful appear- 
ance at the Springs several years ago ?” 

“ The very same.” 

“ And pray tell mc, madam, the secret of your 
cure? What means did you use to attain to 
such vigor of mind and body, to such cheerfulness 
and rejuvenation ?” 

‘* A very simple remedy,” returned she, with 
a beaming face. “I stopped worrying, and be- 
gan to laugh; that was all.” — Independent. 





—A remarkable Mohammedan prayer was 
made before a vast concourse of Turks gathered 
recently to celebrate the opening of tho first rail- 
road in Asia Minor. The distinguished Imaum 
upon whom devolved the honorable duty of in- 
voking heaven’s blessing upon the novel enter- 
prise, did not, according to Moslem custom, con- 
fine his supplications to the followers of the Ara- 
bian prophet, but included petitions for the 
Christians also. Such liberality ina Mohamme- 
dan priest has certainly been as unheard of as the 
construction of such works of public improvement 
have been in the East, and it is mentioned es the 
first and solitary instance of a prayer for unbe- 
lievers in the Moslem faith. The railroad in ques- 
tion extends from Smyrna, sixty or seventy miles 
southeast to the populous town of Aidin in the 
valley of the Menander. 
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